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THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

ISABEL  ELY  LORD 
Formerly  Librarian,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn 

In  the  modern  conception  of  society  the  place  of  a  given 
institution  is  considered  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view 
than  that  of  the  earlier  philosophers  who  elaborated  schemes  of 
social  life.  The  broadening  and  deepening  of  social  science  have 
brought  with  them,  or  perhaps  are  brought  about  by,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  social  consciousness,  and  later  a  social  conscience. 
The  subject  ceases  to  be  one  of  intellectual  speculation  only, 
and  requires  a  knowledge  of  individual  psychology  and  of  social 
psychology. 

In  such  a  broadening  and  deepening,  the  place  and  relation- 
ships of  every  social  institution  acquire  new  values,  new  signifi- 
cance, and  new  uses.  The  prison  becomes  a  school  for  the 
development  of  character,  the  reformatory  a  vocational  school, 
the  state  itself  a  stimulative  rather  than  a  purely  administrative 
power.  The  conception  of  no  social  institution  has  shown  more 
rapid  development  than  has  that  of  public  education.  The  duty 
of  the  state  to  teach  each  child,  or  to  insist  that  each  child  be 
taught,  the  rudimentary  three  R's  as  the  equipment  with  which 
each  individual  may  do  what  he  wills,  or  what  his  opportunities 
allow,  has  long  been  accepted  in  most  civilized  countries.  But 
the  vision  of  this  duty  has  enlarged  to  a  degree  well-nigh  incon- 
ceivable to  the  men  of  even  a  century  ago.  Here  in  America 
we  recognize  the  right  of  every  child,  not  only  to  an  elementary 
education,  but  to  secondary,  college,  and  university  education, 
all  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  Already  in  many  states  vocational 
training  is  taking  its  place  in  the  same  group.  The  theory  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  day  will  soon  be  the  practice  every- 
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where,  and  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  training  for  some  definite 
occupation  will  become  a  part  of  the  rich  dower  of  rights  that 
belongs  to  the  American  child  of  today. 

The  addition  of  extension  work,  of  lectures,  of  music,  of 
training  in  the  drama,  of  training  in  the  very  play  of  children — 
all  these  expand  and  enrich  from  day  to  day  the  common  idea 
of  what  public  education  includes.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
no  subject  so  unexpected,  even  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  as  to 
fail  of  acceptance  in  some  educational  scheme.  Each  must  be 
put  on  trial  for  its  life,  and  by  its  fruits  are  its  values  known. 

Two  generations  ago  the  public  library  took  its  place  as  part 
of  the  plan  of  public  education,  with  important  if  restricted 
functions.  It  was  to  supplement  the  school  by  giving  to  those 
who  were  no  longer  under  its  care  the  material  for  further  edu- 
cation. In  the  leanest  days  of  the  public  library  there  was  never 
so  narrow  a  conception  as  that  the  range  of  subjects  included 
in  its  collection  should  be  confined  to  those  dealt  with  in  school 
or  even  in  university.  But  the  wider  inclusion  was  regarded 
almost  wholly  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  and  the  printed 
page  dealing  with  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  addressed  primarily  to  the  man  of  the 
rank  of  a  college  graduate.  There  was  still  a  feeling,  if  not  a 
theory,  that  science,  whether  political,  physical,  social,  or  other, 
was  beyond  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  man.  The  conservation  of 
knowledge  lingered  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the 
library  as  a  necessary  function  long  after  they  had  accepted  the 
newer  conception  of  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  as  the  main 
purpose  of  the  library.  "The  keeper  of  printed  books"  could 
not  become  without  a  struggle  the  man  who  reported  with  pride 
the  enormous  use  of  books  that  means  the  wearing  out  in  the 
service  of  millions  of  volumes  a  year.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  double  attitude  of  mind  are  not  yet  solved,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  never  will  be.  The  man  who  loves 
books  loves  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls,  and  will  never 
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learn  to  keep  a  calm  mind  when  he  sees  those  bodies  abused,  as 
abused  they  will  be  in  the  process  of  learning  their  right  use. 
But  the  modern  librarian  has  it  clear  in  mind  that  the  book  that 
is  never  used  is  worthless.  It  is  a  dynamo  with  more  or  less 
latent  power,  according  to  its  individual  rating,  but  that  power 
is  idle  and  so  useless,  until  the  connection  is  made  by  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand  and  the  glance  of  a  human  eye.  Then  if  the 
connection  is  "good,"  the  current  will  circulate  through  a  human 
brain  and  start  machinery  that  in  time  may  move  the  world. 

The  conception  of  the  library  as  supplementary  to  the  school 
widened  naturally  and  imperceptibly  to  include  the  idea  that  it 
is  also  complementary,  and  the  growth  of  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  schools  has  been  prominent  in  the  library 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  impossible  always  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  types  of  use,  when  the  user  is  a 
school  child.  The  book  read  for  a  school  composition  seems 
distinctly  complementary  and  the  fairy  tale  the  child  chooses 
for  recreation  time  seems  distinctly  supplementary,  but  if  the 
first  happens  to  be  the  life-story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  giving  the 
boy  who  reads  it  a  new  ideal  of  public  service,  if  the  fairy  tale 
seizes  on  the  girl's  imagination  and  she  makes  it  the  basis  for 
the  play  she  submits  for  the  school  competition — -who  shall  say 
that  the  uses  were  rightly  named  at  first  sight  ?  For  the  boy  or 
girl  still  young  enough  to  be  kept  to  the  children's  room  it  seems 
little  worth  while  to  attempt  to  distinguish  uses.  What  the 
child  reads  belongs  to  his  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term,  however  it  may  be  classified. 

But  another  broadening  has  taken  place  that  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  one  that  reaches  down  to  the  picture  books 
in  the  children's  room  and  the  stories  told  there,  and  up  to  the 
most  difficult  volume  of  philosophy,  even  to  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  The  record  of  human  deeds,  the  reproduction  of  human 
thought  and  imagination — whether  the  printed  page  of  words, 
the  page  of  musical  notes,  or  the  reproduction  of  line  and  color 
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in  picture  or  design — all  these  are  now  held  to  be  the  heritage 
of  anyone  who  can  use  them,  and  the  function  of  the  public 
library  is  to  make  that  use  possible. 

The  technical  methods  of  making  all  this  material  available 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  other  chapters  of  this  series.  They 
have  the  same  importance  in  the  main  work  of  the  library  that 
the  mechanics  of  printing  has  in  the  making  of  the  book.  They 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
sleeping  power  of  the  printed  page  and  the  waiting  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  reader.  Like  any  other  means,  they  become  dan- 
gerous only  as  they  are  made  an  end,  and  so  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion lost. 

The  spirit  of  the  library,  however,  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  its  technical  methods,  and  that  spirit  must  of  necessity  be 
one  of  hope  and  of  anticipation  if  the  place  of  the  library  is  such 
as  these  last  paragraphs  describe.  The  way  of  nature  is  to  sow 
a  thousand,  even  a  million,  seeds  for  one  plant  that  will  bear 
fruit.  Scientific  management  can  forestall  and  plan  so  that 
waste  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  manufactures  guided  by 
human  hands,  but  the  path  of  development  of  human  personality 
is  nearer  the  way  of  nature  than  of  man.  Most  of  the  informa- 
tion acquired  by  any  human  being  remains  unused,  most  of  the 
impulses  to  mental  and  spiritual  effort  are  inhibited  early  in 
their  existence,  most  of  the  stimuli  to  advancement  die  without 
response,  most  of  the  ideas  formed  get  little  beyond  the  embry- 
onic stage,  most  of  the  ideals  glimpsed  are  never  grasped.  But 
because  a  given  impulse  dies,  a  given  piece  of  information  is 
forgotten,  a  given  idea  never  comes  to  maturity,  there  is  no 
reason  to  drop  back  to  inertia.  If  one  of  a  thousand  impulses 
leads  to  right  action,  one  of  five  hundred  ideas  becomes  a  guiding 
principle,  one  of  a  hundred  bits  of  information  remains  as  a 
usable  tool,  and  if  the  individual  has  the  power  of  synthesis  of  a 
normal  human  being,  then  the  effort  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
in  vain. 
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The  public  library  offers  to  all  the  material  for  building 
human  life  so  far  as  that  material  can  come  from  human  records. 
A  right  use  of  the  material  thus  offered  would  make  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  a  wiser,  better,  bigger  personality — 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child. 

The  passive  offering  of  opportunity  is,  however,  not  enough 
for  the  institution  that  is  part  of  the  great  whole  of  public  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  enough,  either,  that  it  should  give  to  each  what 
he  desires.  Each  must  be  called,  stimulated,  even  enticed,  to 
go  one  step  farther  than  his  unaided  desire  would  lead  him. 
Each  must  get  what  he  needs  as  well  as  what  he  wishes.  That 
this  should  be  fully  true  for  every  individual  would  indeed  mean 
the  life  study  of  at  least  one  wise  man  for  each  other  person,  and 
any  library  has  but  a  handful  of  people  to  deal  with  thousands. 
This  limitation  is  inherent  also  in  the  more  formal  education  of 
the  school,  and  should  be  no  cause  for  discouragement  in  either 
case.  The  constant  care  of  two  highly  developed  men  may  make 
a  John  Stuart  Mill,  but  few  doubt  that  a  more  ordinary  child- 
hood would  have  made  Mill  himself  a  finer  and  bigger  personal- 
ity, and  that  his  mind  would  have  found  itself  in  even  the  stupid 
curriculum  of  the  most  conventional  school  of  his  day.  Between 
an  education  like  that  given  to  Mill  and  the  education  of  a 
school  without  the  vitality  of  the  current  of  modern  thought, 
lies  the  happy  middle  way  of  wisely  directed  education  that 
gives  to  every  child  the  spur  to  further  development  and  the 
zest  for  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  knowledge.  Here  the 
public  library  takes  its  place  beside  and  beyond  the  school  and 
the  university,  making  available  the  oldest  where  the  oldest  has 
been  fit  to  survive,  the  newest  where  the  newest  promises  such 
fitness. 

Here  the  recreative  and  the  purely  imaginative  find  place 
side  by  side  with  the  tale  of  human  accomplishment  and  the 
story  of  human  thought.  All  of  the  man,  all  of  the  woman,  all 
of  the  child  can  find  food  here  as  it  is  needed.    The  picture  and 
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the  music  score  are  added  to  the  archives  and  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, the  novel  is  added  to  the  scientific  treatise,  the  detect- 
ive story  has  its  place  as  well  as  the  religious  commentary. 
Hard  is  it  indeed  to  exclude  the  worthless,  even  sometimes  hard 
to  exclude  the  morally  unwholesome,  since  human  judgment 
may  be  at  fault  as  to  either.  But  the  proportion  of  disputable 
books  on  the  shelves  of  the  modern  public  library  is  so  small  that 
in  considering  the  larger  aspects  of  the  library's  work  that  hand- 
ful of  books  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  dynamic  value  of  the 
library  as  a  whole  is  beyond  calculation. 

That  the  public  library  is  needed  in  every  community  as 
an  integral  part  of  public  education  is  the  fundamental  belief 
of  those  guiding  the  modern  public  library  movement.  Within 
the  library  walls  can  be  collected  and  arranged,  in  a  way  impos- 
sible to  any  individual  and  more  than  impossible  to  the  vast 
majority,  the  stored  wisdom  of  the  ages,  ready  to  advance  the 
man  of  today.  He  has  but  to  ask,  to  seek  even  vaguely,  to  find 
himself  standing  like  a  giant  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who 
have  gone  before.  Whatever  his  intellectual,  physical,  spiritual, 
or  social  limitations,  there  is  something  in  the  library  to  help 
him  take  the  next  step  in  his  upward  progress.  Opportunity  is 
spelled  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  door  of  every  free  public 
library,  for  him  who  has  the  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  a  conception  of  the  public  library 
as  a  necessary  part  of  public  education,  the  support  of  public 
libraries  by  the  community,  as  public  schools  are  supported, 
should  seem  the  logical  thing.  Almost  every  social  institution, 
however,  that  eventually  becomes  a  matter  of  public  support, 
has  been  at  first  the  beneficiary  of  private  initiative.  As  there 
are  many  endowed  free  schools,  so  there  are  many  endowed  free 
libraries,  but  the  tendency  with  both  is  to  make  no  distinction 
as  to  type  or  use  between  these  and  publicly  supported  insti- 
tutions. Eventually  undoubtedly  all  will  have  public  sup- 
port, and  the  endowed  libraries  will  be  distinguished  from  the 
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libraries  supported  by  municipality  or  state  only  for  historic 
purposes. 

The  methods  of  support  are,  however,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.   The  clear  types  are  as  follows: 

a)  Libraries  supported  by  endowment  alone. 

b)  Libraries  supported  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  by 
c),  d),  or  e). 

c)  Libraries  supported  by  special  tax  or  a  designated  portion 
of  the  regular  taxes. 

d)  Libraries  supported  by  appropriation  of  municipal, 
county,  or  state  legislative  body. 

e)  Libraries  supported  by  school  boards. 

The  tendency  is  unquestionably  to  b)  and  c).  The  method 
named  under  e)  might  seem  a  logical  one,  since  library  and 
school  stand  side  by  side  in  their  work  for  education,  but  the 
methods  of  work  and  the  administrative  problems  of  the  two 
differ  so  widely  that  a  separation  is  generally  considered  advis- 
able. The  state  library  commissions  have  done  much  to  unify 
methods  of  support,  and  the  facts  of  the  methods  prevailing  in 
each  state  are  obtainable  from  them. 

The  action  of  the  public  library  on  the  community  and  the 
reaction  of  the  community  on  the  library  have  followed  each 
other  in  such  swift  succession  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  But  this  means  only  that  the 
development  of  the  public  library  has  been  the  natural  one  of  a 
social  institution,  and  that  it  has  become  so  vital  a  part  of  the 
progress  of  today  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  picture  that  prog- 
ress continuing  at  the  same  pace  without  its  aid.  To  annihilate 
the  public  library  of  a  given  community  would  mean  to  lessen 
the  power  of  teacher  and  child,  professional  man  and  business 
man,  school-girl  and  housewife.  It  has  become  integral  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  not  be  torn  away  without  leaving  the  com- 
munity mutilated.  To  touch  upon  its  value  in  the  assimilation 
of  our  foreign-born  population,  on  the  aid  it  offers  the  "  practical 
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man"  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  in 
industry,  on  the  stimulation  to  the  staff  of  the  public  schools 
offered  by  its  continual  help — to  touch  upon  these  is  but  to  put 
in  a  high  light  here  and  there.  The  whole  work  of  the  library 
is  as  broad  as  the  interests  of  the  human  beings  of  its  community, 
as  deep  as  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  any  one  of  the  personalities 
within  its  reach,  as  high  as  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ardent 
dreamer  of  dreams  within  sound  of  its  call. 
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